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from the Ft. SiU assemblage of frontier vehkles 








O Fort Sill's Centennial Celebration wiH occupy twelve 
months, beginning in January, providing no more 
I than adequate time to contemplate what Fort Sill 
a means to America. A bastion of our nation’s de- 
|| fense for 100 years; for the present, and for the 
W future; a centering of our vast Southwestern heri- 
^ tage, for it is surrounded by (a) the Museum of the 
Great Plains in Lawton, (b) the Wichita Mountains 
Wildlife Refuge, (c) Anadarko’s Indian City, Southern Plains Mu^, 
seum, and Hall of Fame for Famous American Indians. Port Sill, 
with its own vast museums complex under the remarkable direction 
of historian GiHett Griswold, is a fortress guarding our heritage. We 
present here ten of twenty-one vehicles, housed in one of five his- 
toric collections, at Port Sill. We hope this sampling will sharpen 
your appetite to journey southwest, to Fort Sill, to its surround- 
ing of hmitless interest, to participate in the fetes of the Centen- 
nial Year, to join in celebrating historic occasions made possible 
by the presence of this incomparable military installation. 
Oklahoma Todfiy wUl calendar these events in our Winter ’68-’69 
issue. Director Griswold has written the commentary on each of 
the frontier vehicles here. Of the U. S. Army Buckboard, shown 
below, he writes, “An American invention, this type of light ve- 
hicle was developed for rough use. Its distinctive feature is that 
it lacks a body and springs. Instead, long' elastic boards are fas- 
tened securely to the front and rear axles and the seats are 
mounted thereon. The hickory slats of buckboards sprang and 
bucked from one end of the continent to the other as the settle- 
ments spread. Lack of roads was no problem for them on the plains 
and prairies of the West. Almost every rancher had one. They also 
saw wide use in the frontier Army. Single-seaters as well as two- 
seaters were common. The four- passenger buckboard shown here is 
one of the most comfortable types, having spring seats;" 
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US6 HS unit tfaiisport vehicles from 
the 1870s to the late 1930s. Drawn by four 
horses or mules, canvas-topped escort wagons 
saw action in many campaigns, from the 
Indian wars in the West to the battiefields 
of France in the First World War. As a 
general purpose vehicle they could carry 
12 soldiers or hundreds of pounds of 
supplies. Shuttling between railhead and 
the front line, from supply dump to trenches, 
they lunged through mud and shrapnel to 
bring food and aminunition to the fighting 
men of their day. Army escort wagons were 
originally evolved from the Conestoga 
wagon, and from the 1870s to the 1890s 
the same color scheme was employed, with 
blue bodies, red running gear, black iron 
work, and Venetian red interiom. With the 
onset of the 20th century these bright colors 
were abandoned and the Army reverted 
to use of the familiar Olive Drab. The wagon 
shown here was made about 1909 by the 
Studebaker Corporation of 
South Bend, Indiana. 



• Circa 1880-1908, and also known as a 
"glass wagonette," this was tlie "cominiasary 
bus" of its day at Port SiD and other posts, 
a forerunner of city busses, with entrance 
at the rear and seats along the sides. 

It was also used to transport Army families 
to town. Wagonettes of various sizes were 
then in wide use throughout the country. 
They evolved in England about 1843. 
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• • « A typical Commanding Officer’s carriage 
at Fort Sill and other posts. The phaetons 
were 4-wheeled vehicles witli open sides, 
named for the Greek god Apollo's son who, 
for one day, was granted the privilege of 
driving the Chariot of the Sun. A character- 
istic feature of phaetons is that the body- 
frame was always built higher under the 
s^t than elsewhere. The '*cut-under" 
construction gave clearance to the front 
wheels, thus permitting sharp turns. 

Light vehicles of this type were made in 
many parts of America. The Fort Sill phaeton 
is a 4-passenger with elliptic springs. 
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• • « Practically every home used to have 
an ice-box, and wherever the ^"ice wagon" 
stopped a crowd of eager children would 
gather to plead for bits of ice. Sometimes 
the "ice man” would let them ride with him 
to the next stop. In the early days at 
Fort Sill ice was harvested each winter 
from Medicine Bluff and Cache Creeks, 
and the entire garrison turned out to get it. 
The ice blocks were stored away by packing 
them in sawdust to retard melting. In the 
1880'a several mild winters resulted in a 
lack of ice, so an ice-making machine was 
acquired and set up in the old ice house in 
which the Indians had been held prisoner in 
1875. Never had the Indians seen anything 
that astonished them more than tliis marvel 
of the white man, which "made ice out of 
hot water” in the summertime. This ice 
wagon, painted in the traditional orange 
color outside, light blue inside, and with 
red running gear, was used until 1930 when 
trucks replaced it. It was donated to the 
Fort Sill Museum in 1958 by Mr. William 
Kleeman of Elgin, Oklahoma, 
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I • « « This model of 1909, drawn by four 
horses, had seats for ten ambulatory patients 
or space for four litteiB. It was used by the 
18th Field Artillery Regiment at Fort SiU, 
and still bears that imit's designation on its 
tail'-gate. The device painted on the side 
is the caduceus, symbol of physicians and 
also the branch insignia of the Army 
Medical Corps. This ambulance was made 
by the Studebaker Company, prominent in 
the manufacture of wagons from 1852 on, 
and in more modem times noted 
for its automobiles* 
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^ « This historic chuckwagon, complete 

with all its mess gear, was presented to the 
Fort Sill Museum by the Greer County 
; Cowboys Association in 1965, It originally 
saw roundup service more than 50 years 
ago on the Sid Clark Ranch on the Texas- 
Oklahoma line m southwest Harmon 
County and Texas. From 1932 to 1963 it 
was used by the Greer County Cowboys 
Association for their annual July campouts 
in Mangum. Chuckwagons like this one 
rolled out on many beef roundups on the 
Fort Sill military reservation during the 
1890s and early 1900a when the Army was 
teaching the Apache prisoners-of-war to 
raise cattle and otherwise adapt themselves 
to white man’s road/* The Apaches took 
to cowboying like a duck to water, and 
when their cattle herd was sold in 1912 
concurrently with their departure from 
Fort Sill, it brought nearly a quarter- 
million dollars into the tribal fund* 
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« * . • « Equipped with Concord springs, 
oversized brakes (note the prominent brake 
handle up front), and a luggage rack at 
the rear, these subs tan tiai vehicles were 
used by the Army wherever the going was 
rough, This one saw service at Fort Sill as a 
battery commander’s recomiaissaiice wagon. 
A top was available for stormy weather. 
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« . « > « The Conestoga was developed as a 
freight wagon in 1755 in the Conestoga 
Valley of Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. 
Behind a six-horse bell team, with its 
bright blue body, red running gear, white 
top, and graceful boat4ike design, it made 
a thrilling and unforgettable sight as it 
rolled over the countryside. The driver 
either rode the near wheel horse or stood 
on a “lazy board” on the side of the 
vehicle. The Conestoga could ford streams, 
cross rough terrain without being jarred 
apart, and carry an amazing load, up to 
10,000 pounds. Conestogas hauled supplies 
for the Army during the American 
Revolution, the War of 1812. and the War 
with Mexico. They crossed the Alleghenies 
with westward moving pioneers and 
freighted along the Santa Fe Trail. They 
were the distinguished forerunner of the 
later "prairie schooner” and of the huge 
freight wagons of the Great Plains. The 
Conestoga in the Fort Sill Museum 
collection was made in 1833. It is one of 
only about two dozen still in existence 
in the United States. 
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. . . » • Often known simply as a ''break*' or 
'l)rake** beoatise the seats break from the 
top of the wagon bed, this type vehicle was 
an American development originally designed 
to break and train teams. The higher 
elevation gained by the driver pot him out - ^ 
of reach of the flying hoofs of colte being . ' 
trained to harness. The breaks, also popularly 
but incorrectly known as "tallyhos,” were 
used to transport families of military 
personnel partldpatiog in wolf and fox 
hunts and to take dependents to horse shows. 
The high seats gave the pa^ngers an 
excellent observation perch. Farmers used 
breaks as Sunday vehicles to take their 
families to diurch and to town. 



. . . . . With gleaming silver, plate glass, 

Howing drapery and intricate curving, the 
horse-drawn hearse stood for a last triumph, 
and was therefore a comfort to those left 
behind. To some it was an assurance that 
in death they would yet be aco>rded the 
pomp and grace they had known in Ufa 
To others, it promised that diough life had 
been hard, they would make their last ride 
in splendor. This hearse was manufactured 
by the Des Moines Casket Company, 

Des Moines, Iowa, in 1900. It was donated 
to the Fort Sill Muaeum by Mr. Jeff Watts 
of Oklahoma City in 1959. Prior to that 
time it had rolled each year in the BBefs 
Day Parade "until we ran out of horses 
to pull it,'' said Mr. Watts. 
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At 11:18 a.m., a giant missile 
leaped in bursting spray out of the 
sea. It hung, for an instant perpen- 
dicular, then its nose tipped slightly 
seaward and a flash erupted at its 
base. 

The destroyer support ship USS 
Geamey nearby monitored this flash 
of second stage ignition. The destroyer 
loudspeakers crackled, *Tt looks like 
a go-bird.” 

Before the metallic announcement 
ended the missile was long gone, only 
a contrail marking its trajectory 
through powder blue sky. A radio 
message flashed from the depths of 
the Atlantic;** CinclMnlF It to Presi^ 
dent United States. Today ^ 3J July, 
1987, seven years and 11 days after 
the first Polaris launjching from USS 
George Washington, USS Will Rogers 
is proud to echo her success. Polaris 
oat of the deep to target perfect."’ 
Adm. Holmes 

The Will Rogers had just won her 
spurs with a shot that roared 1,500 
miles down the Eastern Test Range 
from a point 30 miles off Cape Ken- 
nedy. 

Since, Blue and Gold crews have 
alternated like a football team's two 
platoon system to keep Will Rogers 
at sea on almost continuous GO to 90 
day patrols. Where she goes is known 
only to a few of her officers and the 
nation^s defense chiefs. 

Potential aggressors know that she 
and her sister FBM boats are some- 
where *"on station.” Detecting the 
Will Rogers in the 139.4 million miles 
of water that cover the earth is vir- 
tually impossible. Stopping one of her 
Polaris A-3 missiles, with a range in 
excess of 2,500 miles, is even more 
fantastic. Unless detected within sec- 
onds after leaving the water, an ABM 
battery could just as well hold its 
fire and watch the missile land. It 
is conceded that the Will Rogers' 16 
missiles carry more destructive force 
than all the munitions fired by all 



nations during World War II. 

The Will Rogers' executive offi- 
cer misunderstood a comment from a 
reporter who said, 'Til bet you'd get 
a real kick out of shooting one of 
those missiles.” 

"I hope to God we never have too ” 
was the instant response. “If we shoot 
for real, we*ve failed.” 

The glory of the Will Rogers lies 
not in the lethal birds in her missile 
tubes, but in the dedication and pro- 
fessionalism of her crews, who stand 
out to sea on constant watch, pre- 
serving the peace. 

The Will Rogers, a 616 class Lafay- 
ette submarine, was launched July 
21, 1966. She is bigger than a light 
cruiser. She looks, breathes, and 
swims like a fish. She can dive to 
unheard of depths, and can travel 
farther and faster on le:^ fuel than 
any surface ship afloat. She can out- 
mn a destroyer. 

She can travel submerged almost 
indefinitely. Going aboard her is an 
unforgettable experience. Entrance is 
through a small hatch at the base of 
the ”sail,” or what most people call 
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the conning tower. Here a contortion- 
ist would have an advantage. 

For the crew of the Will Rogers, 
entry is virtually a free fall. If you 
hear a crewman topside yell “Below!” 
you had better stand clear. They 
never touch a rung, guiding their 
descent with hands and feet outside 
the ladder as a firemen uses a fire 
pole. The nickname “pigboat,” affec- 
tionately for use by submariners only, 
has no relevance to the Will Rogem. 

The Will Rogers i.s immaculately 
clean. Crewmen wear special blue 
dacron coveralls. The uniform is lint 
free to avoid the risk of clogging sen- 
sitive equipment. Compartments are 
attractively decorated in formica 
paneling and stainless steel. 

In the officer's wardroom a bust of 
Oklahoma's famous western humorist- 
philosopher holds a place of honor, A 
woodcut from a tree once standing in 
the Will Rogers family yard is promi- 
nently displayed in the center of the 
table. A set of Will Rogers recordings 
are on a nearby shelf. 

The crew is convinced that she is 
the best boat in the best Navy in the 
best nation in the world. The crew's 
mess compartment, spacious and 
tastef u 1 ly d ecorated w i th res taura n t 
type booths, doubles as a reading 
room, study hall, recreation center, 
exercj^ room, and operating room. 

The atmosphere aboard the Will 
Rogers is purer than that inhaled on 
land or sea surface. More than 30,000 
pounds of airconditioning maintains 
precise temperatures and humidity 
for her sensitive equipment. A com- 
plex of equipment manufactures the 
boat's own oxygen, and 10,000 gab 
Ions of fresh water per day, while 
she runs submerged for weeks at a 
time, 

A submariner is more susceptible 
to colds when he returns to the sur- 
face because of his long isolation from 
infectious bacteria. Odors unnoticed 
by landlubbers are doubly repugnant 


. . . power without love is reckless and abusive 
. . . love without power is sentimental and anemic* 
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colors, blue and gold. The Blue Creiv mamt the Will Rogers 
for a period at sea, then the submarine returns 
to base, the Gold Creu* comes aboard, the Blue Crew 
goes ashore, and the Will Rogers stands 
out to sea on watch again. 






to submariners who have lived for 
weeks in a sterile environment. 

The Will Rogers is outfitted with 
a bewildering array of electrical and 
electronic gear. Pipes, equipment and 
fittings lurk overhead to bump the 
heads of the unwary. The Ship Con- 
trol Center resembles an overgrown 
cockpit In a giant jetliner. 

There are so many computers, con- 
trol panels, flashing lights, switches, 
equipment, that you walk around with 
hands in pockets for fear you'll jar 
something that will send her into 
orbit. Here two planesmen steer Will 
Rogers with sets of controls that re- 
semble the "'joy sticks*’ in an air- 
craft. 

These planesmen "fly” their under- 
sea craft along a route map flashed 
on screens in front of them. Officers 
and men stand one eight hour or two 
four hour watches each day, monitor- 
ing every system in the boat. 

In this unreal undersea world, 
clocks with red lights used only at 
night tell crewmen whether they are 
standing a day or night watch. Fire 
control data for the missiles, and in- 
formation for navigation, comes from 


a computer jungle called the Ship's 
Inertial Navigation System. 

Navy blue dacron coveralled crew- 
men monitor flashing lights in bank 
after bank of digital computers in 
this top secret compartment. A sys- 
tem of gyroscopes, accelerometers and 
orbiting satellite systems double check 
each other, pinpointing their position 
at sea. 

The Will Rogers is at 16 minutes 
and holding in terms of an actual 
missile shot, anytime, day or night. 
In practice, the crew could get their 
first shot off faster than that. The 
remaining fifteen missiles could then 
be fired at a rate faster than one per 
minute. 

In the Missile Control Center panel 
after panel of computers whirr, lights 
flashing on control panels running 
through firing data, constantly indi- 
cating boat position, target position, 
and trajectory to target with split 
second accuracy. Tliis bewildering 
complex of electrical genius, for the 
purpose of accurately firing the 
"birds,” is known to the crew as Sher- 
wood Forest. 

One of the most fascinating, and 


This Polaris A -3 missile leaping from the 
water after being /ired from the submerged 
U.S.S. Will Rogers is one of Americans most 
effective deterrents to nuclear war. Two mil- 
lion square miles of ocean provide conceal- 
ment for the dedicated men who put out to 
sea in the Will Rogers and for the elusive 
defensive weapon with which their subma- 
rine is armed. 

most secret, areas on the Will Rogers 
is the nuclear reactor plant; which can 
generate so much power that the sub 
could, from any speed, be made to 
stand instantly still. Its handful of 
fuel generates more power than can 
be used. 

It is virtually impossible to sum 
up the significance of the Will Rogers 
and her sister Fleet Ballistic Missile 
submarines. You only know that the 
dedicated, highly trained, and skillful 
men who shut themselves up for 
weeks on end in this undersea com- 
puter armed with its Polaris missiles, 
are making this nation, and the world, 
vastly safer because they are there. 

*^‘What is needed is a reali* 
zation that power without love 
is reckless and abxisiue, and 
that love mithout power is sen- 
timental and anemic.” 

. . . Martin Luther King, 
in Where Do We Go From 
Here, J^arper & Row, N.Y, 
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He acquired the nickname on a 
sortee a la America del Bur but the 
South American Kid was bom on the 
XIT Ranch in Texas. He worked as 
a cowhand and bill show cowboy for 
Oklahoma's 101 Ranch and as a ro- 
deo performer from the earliest days 
of that rough Mexican-American 
sport. 

Three years before the Kid was 
bom his father defeated Bat Master- 
son in a Dodge City election to be- 
come sheriff of Ford County, Kansas. 

When the Kid's dad bid in a con- 
tract to barbwire fence a big chunk of 
west Texas {for more money than 
sheriffing paid) he quit sheriffing and 
quit Kansas. Which is how come the 
Kid was born on the XIT. 

After the fence job was fim'shed the 
Kid's mama and papa separated (over 
another woman 'tis said) and the Kid 
wound up in Fort Smith. In the 1890s 
Fort Smith was lively with open 
saloons, red-light houses, Hanging 
Judge Parker, Cherokee Bill, Belle 
Starr and the like. Nursed on this 
tableau the Kid grew wild and mama 
sent him packing off to papa, who 
was somewhere back in Missouri by 
then, and from there the Kid drifted 
off to become horse wrangler on a 
ranch near Abilene, Texas, then back 
to riding for the XIT. 

As the century turned the frontier 
west became extinct. The Kid was 
always just a length ahead of its 
closing. He rode the dimming trails of 
the old era into the new, breaking 
horses, wintering in line camps, rid- 
ing with freight carloads of cattle to 
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the K. C. and Chicago stockyards. 

Too young and too spirited to real- 
ize that the Old West was dying, the 
Kid's natural drift brought him to the 
Last Frontier— Oklahoma. Being the 
Last Frontier, this state became the 
principal source of a unique gens — 
the Wild West showman. The four 
most widely traveled and acclaimed 
of the Wild West Shows were Buffalo 
Bill's, Zack MuIhalTs, the 101 Ranch 
Show, and Pawnee Bill's. Of the four, 
three were from Oklahoma. 

The performers who rode for these 
shows were exhibiting the skills which 
had been their livelihood, but with 
a wild and wooly abandon. The 
American West bred this unique gens, 
composed of about equal parts hero 
and villain, saint and devil. 

The western cowboy had near coun- 
terparts in the Cossack of the Ukraine, 
the vaquero of Mejico, the gaucho 
of the Argentine, the Norse Viking, 
and other such half-wild species. He 
excelled all of these in utterly in- 
dividualistic independence. 

The Cossack obeyed the officers 
who commanded him. The vaquero 
and the gaucho knew the authority 
of their patron. The Viking executed 
the orders of the captain of his ship. 
But the horsebackman of the Ameri- 
can West knew only one willful au* 
thority — his own. 

The roundup camp foreman gave 
no cowboy ""orders" — he gave him 
“powders" — which consisted of re- 
quests, not instructions. Any range 
boss who persisted in giving orders 
soon found himself hunting riders, or 
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a hole to hide in. Assuming authori- 
ty is still a dangerous posture in west- 
ern America. 

The Wild West Show performers 
were men in transition. They were 
the progenitors of the rodeo cowboy. 
One of them was the South American 
Kid. He made the whole transition, 
from the frontier west, working cow- 
boy and bill show cowboy, to become 
a roving contestant during the forma- 
tive period of rodeo, and finally an 
enthusiastic booster of mid-twentieth 
century rodeo. 

Even more unlikely than his nick- 
name is his real name. It is Milt Hin- 
kle. How could anybody take serious- 
ly a gent whose last name rhymes 
with tinkle? Which may be a reason 
Milt's friends recall his exploits as a 
bruiser. More than six feet tall, broad 
and powerful, he once bought a Kan- 
sas City barbershop in order to obtain 
the privilege of firing a barber who 
had addressed him in the wrong tone 
of voice. After throwing the impolite 
tonsorial artist into the street, Milt 
sold the barbershop back to its original 
owner for less than he paid for it, 
paid a $100 fine and court costs for 
the street fight, and considered the 
whole thing a good investment. 

Milt spent the winter of 1907 in a 
101 Ranch line camp on the Salt 
Fork River. He rode, roped, and 
bulldogged with shows in the United 
States, Europe, Australia, Canada, 
Mexico, and South America. 

In South America he encountered 
Butch Cassidy of Wyoming's Hoi e- in- 


mi ghtily, then stashed the loot in a 
hollow log beside the river, whereuf>on 
the joke went, sour. The river came 
up that night and washed the loot 
away before they could retrieve and 
return it to the railroad as they in- 
tended to do. 

That train robbery was a touchy 
subject with Milt for years. Years 
during which he traveled with shows 
and free lanced in rodeo, bull dogging 
steers and brahma bulls, not only 
from horseback but from the fenders 
of racing cars and, once, from an air- 
plane. This exploit, in Nuevo Laredo, 
mighty near killed him. 

The plane, skimming low at sixty- 
five miles an hour, was fifty feet 
behind the brahma bull when Milt 
bailed out. He catapulted into the 
bull and both Milt and the brahma 
disappeared in a monstrous cloud of 
dust. The pilot was so awed by the 
sight he forgot to pull out of his dive 
and flew the plane right into the 


In addition to traveling the country 
promoting rodeoii, Milt Hinkle has written 
numerous articles for True West and 
Frontier Times niagazines in recent years. 
His written recollection of times and places 
now gone are of historic value, providing 
both insight and description. 


the- Wall gang. Butch helped the 101 
cowboys escape from Buenos Aires 
with a herd of riding stock that circus 
man Ed Arlington was trying to con- 
fiscate. In South America Milt un- 
dertook to wrestle a ten-foot alligator 
on a carnival midway after the 
reptile bit an arm off its owner. Milt 
whipped the alligator. 

Milt was boss of cowboys with the 
101 show at the Anglo-American Ex- 
position show in London In 1914 
when King George confiscated the 
101 riding stock for England's use in 
World War I. In 1915, Milt and Hen- 
ry Grammar, just for the hell of it, 
held up a train on the 101 Ranch near 
White Eagle. They were riding along 
the Kaw River, saw the train, and 
Henry said, “That train is going kind 
of slow.’* 

“Yeah," said Milt. “It sure would 
be easy to stop while it's pulling up 
that grade.” 

They held up that train, laughing 
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ground. 

When the dust cleared the bull was 
dead and Milt was so bent out of 
shape h€^ still walks with a crutch to- 
day. A quartermile away the dazed 
pilot was crawling out of his wrecked 
plane, unnerved but unhurt. 

It is an interesting corollary that 
men like the South American Kid, 
who **killed their own snakes/^ who 
lived with devilish abandon, enjoy- 
ing every hell for leather minute, are 
not sour old men today. 

As they coped with the problems 
of the western frontier, they cope 
with the problems of today. Milt, 
crippled from old age and from his 
reckless youth, now more than 86 
years old, remains undefeated by to- 
day V crowded, complicated living. 

With his crutch and a worn out 
old jalopy Milt has spent the last 
several years traveling over the coun- 
try promoting rodeos. 

HeMl work all day driving around 


town hallyhooing the local rodeo 
over battered bullhorns mounted atop 
his battered old station wagon and 
visiting the shopping centers to spin 
out yarns for youngsters about what 
the West was like befoie barbed wire. 
At the night show he*li pass out pro- 
grams or anything else he’s asked to 
do, then stick around after the show 
to help some cowboy bed down his 
horse, or maybe swap yarns with some 
other old timer who has turned up at 
the show grounds. 

The same years that have made 
some old men crabby, bitter, cynical, 
irascible, have mellowed the tough 
young rooster who was called the 
South American Kid, into a kindly 
and warm-hearted old genf called 
Uncle Milt. His eyes twinkle as 
bright today while telling a boy about 
the cowboy's chores of riding, roping, 
and steer rassling, as when he was 
once performing those same feats 
himself. END 
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When the Kenneth Treadways of 
Bartlesville entertain dinner guests it 
is Ken's custom to broil the steaks. 
He has also been known to shuffle 
tables and chairs as needed and to 
run an occasional errand to the 
kitchen. 

This vignette of American life was 
viewed with shock by recent Tread* 
way houseguests Guillermo Perez and 
Raul Villagomez. 

Across town another man tended 
another steak at another broiler, send- 
ing Victoria Casas and Marcia Ar- 
riaga into spasms of giggles. The 
sight of a father in the kitchen sabo- 
taged their ingrained courtesy. 

In 14 more Bartlesville homes, 21 
more Mexican young people were 
tasting “the American way of life” 
along with their steaks. What brought 
them to Bartlesville was the Phillips 
66 Annual Meet, a swim competition 
with tough qualifying times and a 
field of entries from 18 states. For the 
Mexican swimmers it was a pre- 
Olympic test of strength. They will 
face intemational competition in the 
Mexico City games this October. 

The south-of-the-border team won 
a substantial victory in the Phillips 
meet, then went on to clobber the 
Oklahoma All -Stars — a combined 
force of our state's blue ribbon swim- 
mers. 

But the Mexicans* mastery of the 
watery racing lanes makes up only 
a small portion of the memories they 
left behind. Highlights of the visit 
were teen-to-teen encounters in what 
sociologists might call “a cultural ex- 
change.” Teens from both sides of 
the Rio Grande merely called it 
"fun.” 

The visitors met their hosts, ap- 
propriately enough, beside the pool 
where the activities of the week would 
focus. In leas than an hour, a com- 
bination of the Oklahomans* warm 
hospitality and the Mexicans* tradi- 
tion of family closeness had linked 
hosts and guests into new family 
units. At bedtime girls kissed their 
new “mamas** goodnight. Boys, with- 
out self-consciousness, addressed the 
adults as “Mother” and "Father.” 

The Howard Casselmans were en- 
chanted with 12-year-old Margarita 
Balleza who put on boxing gloves 
and rough-housed with their son, Rob- 
ert. Commotion is no stranger to 


Margarita — in her family there are 
11 children, five older and five young- 
er than she. 

Mrs. C. H. Grandstaff of Etewey 
noticed, “When Mario Santibanez 
was with my daughter Terry, he was 
a good companion for a 16-year- old 
girl. When he was with my son Court, 
he scuffled and wrestled 14-year-oId 
boy style,” 

The enjoyment was mutual. Upon 
departure 18-year-oId Mario told the 
Grandstaffs, “I was very much at 
home in your home.” 

Pre-teens in host families were im- 
pressed by the Mexicans* flawless 
manners. The dictums of Emily Post 
seemed second nature to them. One 
American “mama** complained that 
her temporary sons almost yanked 
her arms out of socket, they were so 
anxious to assist her from the car. 
The boys* courtesy worked its 
greatest magic on teen-age American 
girls. Sighed one, “Mexicans are so 
polite,” 

“You should see them at home,” 
was the unimpressed reply of Mexi- 
co's Tamara Oynick. Tamara is the 
14-year-old granddaughter of two 
Russian couples who moved to Mex- 
ico 40 years ago. Her father is a dental 
specialist. 

Eighty per cent of the swimmers 
who will represent Mexico in this 
year’s Olympics are from families 
prosperous enough to belong to pri- 
vate swim clubs. Some are from the 
most w^lthy families in Mexico. 
Twenty per cent are products of new 
Social Security-built pools in crowded 
housing areas. 

Inevitably the teens* conversation 
got around to the question, “What 
does your papa do?” 

Answered one petite Mexican swim- 
mer, “He has auto parts.” 

“He fixes cars?” queried the Ameri- 
can. 

“No — he owns it.” 

A second Mexican girl replied that 
her father’s business was printing, 
“He is a printer?** 

“No — he owns it.” 

Then came the question, “Your 
papa is an engineer, yes? At the 
Phillips?” 

“No,” came the straight-faced 

BY DOROTHY KAYSER FRENCH 
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American reply, “He owns it.** 

The dialogue all week tended to be 
fragmentary. Nobody cared. Once the 
Initial shyness wore off, any topic 
could be discussed via a mishmash 
of basic English, Spanish infinitives, 
and exaggerated gestures. 

When linguistic bottlenecks oc- 
curred, the Mexicans called on team- 
mates who knew English. More boys 
than girls were bilingual, possibly be- 
cause on the average they were older. 
The athletes* ages ranged from 12 to 
22 . 

For several days 11-year-old Bruce 
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Williams listened carefully to Flafael 
Cal y Mayor and Max Aguilar, guests 
in his home. Then he confided to his 
parents, '"We know only one language* 
Rafael and Max know two. You know 
what? Speaking a second language 
is like having a golden key to another 
country.” 

The sound of Spanish spoken was 
music to the ears of Mr* and Mrs, 
Rafael Couret whose guest was Laura 
Vaca, at 15 an outstanding distance 
swimmer. The Courets' homeland is 
Cuba. 

Local teen girls were listening to 


sweet music of another kind, encoun- 
tering for the first time the art of 
gallant courting. Small romances 
flamed. 

The Latins pursued local lassies 
with enthusiasm. 

And vice versa. 

The age-old chase was spangled 
with novelty on both sides. Since 
Latin girls are closely supervised, the 
seemingly unlimited supply of im- 
chaperoned and aggressive American 
teens swept the visiting young men 
into a state of euphoria* 

The matching euphoria of the local 
girls was caused by the frank ador- 
ation they were receiving* Courtly, 
old-world chivalry is not a normal 
ingredient of a high school date* 

The pattern never varied* A boy 
chose a girl. Together they found a 
corner to be “alone, together” while 
the hubbub vibrated around them. The 
girl talked; the Latin boy listened, 
smiling, his gaze never leaving her 
face. When he spoke, he made it clear 
that she was a very spcjcial person 
and he was lucky to have met her* 
His accent did nothing to minimize 
his charm. 

She decided all her old boyfriends 
were bungling and clumsy and 
juvenile* 

But when she hurried to her Tomas, 
Ricardo, or Jose the next day, she 
found him deeply involved with a 
new conquest. 

“What is this?” questioned one 
temporary mother as she soiled tele- 
phone messages. “The gtrl-a-day 
plan?” 

“We like the American girls. All 
of them,” was the prompt answer* 
“A week is very short*” 

Sheltered and chaperoned though 
the Mexican girls are, they “swing” 
when given a chance. At private par- 
ties and at Bartlesville's Youth Can- 
teen, they danced with fashionable 
frenzy. 

All the young Mexican swimmers 
went shopping with the same stamina 
and singlemindedness that must have 
characterized their rise to Olympic 
status. Given even a quarter-hour of 
free time, they invaded the stores. 
Their one free day they journeyed 
to Tulsa (pronounced Tool-sah) for 
a buying spree* 

Oklahomans who cherish rough, 
handsome fabrics from San Miguel 


Allende, resort clothes from Acapulco, 
and suede coats from Mexico City 
found it difficult to believe that Bar- 
tlesville could compete with what is 
available to the swimmers at home. 

“Our choice is much greater here,” 
insisted Debbie Turok. 

Clothing, cosmetics, and chocolate 
candy were the primary purchases. 

One boy fell back on the Latin 
custom of bargaining and emerged 
from a Bartlesville shop with a $35 
coat for $L5. “I had nothing but 
time,” he confided inaccurately, “so 
I waited . * *” 

Lidyia Ramirez was so enchanted 
with faded bluejeans that she chose 
them as gifts for her sisters and 
friends. Victoria Casas picked out 
banlon shirts for her father and 
brother. The boys stocked up on 
slacks and shirts; the girls gaily 
bought makeup not available to them 
at home* They experimented with 
various cosmetics, tutored by their 
American sisters. 

And in American kitchens, they 
marveled over the packaging of 
foods: sauerkraut in plastic pouches, 
cake in throw-away aluminum pans, 
cottage cheese in waxed cartons, 
onions imprisoned in purple net. 

The existence of “drivers" educa- 
tion” as a high school course aston- 
ished both boys and girls. Since their 
minimum driving age is 18, they were 
awed by Oklahoma teens' constant 
use of the car* 

In turn, local teens were awed by 
their visitors’ total unconcern with 

time* One-tenth of a second is crucial 
in a rac^e, but a half-hour tardiness 
for a workout Is nada- -nothing. 

Therefore it surprised nobody when 
the Mexicans’ final departure from 
Bartlesville was delayed nearly an 
hour while the unhurried swimmers 
assembled, one by one. A quick fare- 
well might have been easier. The 
strangers of a week before were now 
beloved sons and daughters, brothers 
and sisters. 

“Onto the bus," came the belated 
order. 

Raul Villagomez, who sometimes 
pronounced y’s like long e’s, pleaded 
with his American sister, “Tanya, 
don’t cree.” 

Had she obeyed him, hers would 
have been the only dry eyes on the 
scene. END 
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UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 
PRESS: WESTERN FRONTIER 
LIBRARY 

Forty volumes and fifteen years 
agOj the University of Oklahoma Press 
began its Western Frontier Library 
series. The 40 volumes now published 
have established the wide range of 
this series as a research source. The 
series has included basic research 
source material on frontier struggles 
ranging from New Mexico’s Lincoln 
County war to Wyoming’s Johnson 
County war, and extensive republica- 
tion of the out-of-print writings and 
recollections of famed frontiersmen 
and Indians* The three most recently 
published volumes are: A Tenderfoot 
in Colorado by R. B* Townsend; A 
Trip to Yellowstone National Park by 
W. E, Strong; and Mountain Charlie 
by E. J* Guerin, Each is a first-hand 
account of life on the American fron- 
tier. The thirds the recollections of a 
lady who masqueraded as a man while 
she worked on the riverboats, and as 
a railroad brakeman, teamster, saloon 
owner, and Civil War soldier, is cer- 
tainly unusual. The low price of these 
beautifully bound and printed Vol- 
umes, at $2*95 each, adds to their 
popularity. A request written to the 
University of Oklahoma Press, Nor- 
man, will bring you a listing of all 
the Volumes of the Western Frontier 
Library now in print* 




R. G. MILLER 


Yes, Sir: 

We’ve been missing The Smoking 
Boom since R. G. Miller retired last 
spring. 

Rights now we’re thinking about all 
the folks who are going to miss 
R.G.M.’s personally guided fall foliage 
tour this autumn* What we're hoping 
is that maybeso this year, along with 
the missus and congenial friends, 
R*G*M. will make the tour relaxed 
and fully enjoying the sights, rather 
than having to shepherd so many who 
used to cut into his own viewing time* 

Not that the demands for attention 
ever seemed to bother R.G.M, We’ve 
watched his unhurried smile, his 
friendly pause to chat, too many 
times. It was always obvious that he 
enjoyed the folks he was visiting 
along the way as much as he enjoyed 
the scenery. We just wanted him to 
know that we enjoyed these visits, 
too, and that we are thinking about 
him this autumn. 

With affection, 

OKLAHOMA TODAY and Staff 


WORLD SERIES OF RODEO 
The National Rodeo Finals will be 
held at State Fair Arena, Oklahoma 
City, again this year, starting Nov* 
30. This great 4-day show is tops in 
everything* Sponsored by the National 
Cowboy Hall of Fame, it tops all 
other rodeos in thousands of dollars 
of prize money offered, championship 
tophand riders and contestants, and 
the toughest rodeo stock in the na- 
tion. The Hodeo Cowboys Associa- 
tion’s high |K>int winners in bareback 
bronc riding, steer wrestling, team rop- 
ing, saddle bronc riding, calf roping, 
barrel racing, and bull riding will be 
here to compete for each title. Reserve 
your seats now if you want to see pro- 
fessional rodeo at its best. 



BULL itmmc Freckles of sorer, 

isci s NATIONAL OHAMPtON. HERE RIDING MOSS 
mMAN'S SELDOM. RJOOEN TEX M. 



&AREBACK PRONC BlOlNC,-ACE BERRY. oF OakDALE, 
EALJF,. WHO FINISHES BT H FOR 19*7 S NATIONAL TITLE, 
TRYING TO RIDE HARRY VOLEl'S SCRAP IRON, 
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TEAM FtOPlNC — CALEFOHMIA TANDEM ROPERS SONNV 
COWDEN AND HAROLD MATTOS^ EONNT HAS ROPED THE 
STEER'S HORNS. HAROLD WILL ATTEMPT TO PICK UP 
THE ANIMAL'S HIND FEET WITH HIS LOOP. 



SADDLE BROMC RIDING — SHAWN DAVIS, WHITEHALL, 
MONT.. la&T'S NATIONAL CHAMPION, 

HERE RIDING D. A. KEROV-& WAR HAWK. 



CALF ROPING -- GLEN FRANKLIN. OF HOUSE, N-M.^ 
ISST'S NATIONAL GHAMFION. WHO ALSO SET 
A RECORD WITH H FS ?3T,ZfiB IN CALF ROPING WINNINGS. 



ETEER WRESTLING -- HOT DUVALL, OF EOTNTON, OKLA. 
I9«7'S NATIONAL CHAMPION. 


OKIES IN DISNEYLAND 



TOM KNIFE CHIEF, KENNY FAIRWEATHEfl. CHARLES KNtFE CHIEF 


We paused recently, upon entering 
that magnificent showplace called 
Disneyland, to wonder if any Okla- 
homans might be performing there. 
Considering the odds as to where we 
might be most likely to encounter an 
Okie, we threaded our way through 
the streetcar traffic on Disneyland's 
Main Street. 

Main Street is delightfully reminis- 
cent of all that was pleasant in an 
earlier, less hectic America. Overcom- 
ing the urge to stop at every quaint 
shop we passed, we wandered on into 
Frontierland. Sure enough, there in 
the idealistically rendered replica of 
a Plains Indian village, we found 
plenty Oklahomans, 

Francis Sweetwater, Oklahoma 
Cheyenne from Canton, was running 
the whole show. He is a gent whose 
smile and gentle Okie drawl instantly 
wins the hearts of the big-eyed young- 
sters who gather to watch the dancing. 
He persuaded the youngsters to join 
in the Round Dance. 

When the drum began its measured 
beat, the songs we heard were fa- 
miliar* They were Pawnee songs. 
Three young fancy dancers are the 
the stars of the show* Two of them, 
Tom Knife Chief and Charles Knife 
Chief, are nephews of Tulsa's Brum' 
mett Echohawk, whose splendid illus- 
trations appear so often in Oklahoma 
Today. The third of these fine young 
dancers was Kenny Fairweather, 
Osage, from Fairfax* 

John Knife Chief, Pawnee, father 
of Tom and Charles, is the drummer 
and singer* It seemed like home, hear- 
ing those old Pawnee songs, and lis- 
tening to the jingle of dance bells* We 
were reluctant to leave and stood 
around through two shows, just visit- 
ing with these folks* Tom Knife Chief 
is a student at Cypress Junior Col- 
lege, not far from Disneyland. His 
brother Charles attends Magnolia 
High School there in Anaheim, Kenny 


goes to Royal High School, in nearby 
El Monte, 

We finally departed, to continue 
our wanderings through Disneyland, 
on Tom Sawyer's Island, through the 
Louisiana bayou setting of the Pirates 
of the Caribbean, through the magic 
of It's a Small World, each a bit of 
perfection in that gorgeous complex, 
wondering how long it might be before 
we encountered another Oklahoman* 

We didn't wonder long* Cl arem ore's 
Patti Page was headlining the show in 
Disneyland's Melody Theatre, A 
huge audience of Americans from 
every state and people from foreign 
nations around the globe sure liked 
Patti. The applause roared at the end 
of each song and we edged around the 
audience. We saw sikhs and saris from 
India, Orientals, we heard scraps of 
conversation in French, German, 
Spanish, and numberless tongues un- 
recognizable to us* The common de- 
nominator was their enthusiastic ap- 
preciation of Oklahoma's Patti Page. 

We conclude that wherever you find 
folks being entertained you are likely 
to find talented Oklahomans among 
those who are doing the entertaining. 
Furthermore, we noted on the drive 
back through Los Angeles, that the 
musical show playing in concert ver- 
s ion at the Hoi 1 ywood Bowl was 
OKLAHOMA! 


FRANCIS SWEETWATER 
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CENTENNIAL: FORT SUPPLY, 
BATTLE OF THE WASHITA 

One hundred years ago this Novem- 
ber General George Custer^ under 
orders of General Phi! Sheridan, 
paused on the way to fight the Battle 
of the Washita, to found Camp, now 
Fort, Supply, 

The grim Washita engagement was 
fought on Nov. 27, 1868. It was, in 
fact, the dress rehearsal for Custer^s 
death, just eight years later. Custer 

FROM HAHP£R‘S WEEKLY. TB7i. 


split his troops on the Washita ex- 
actly as he did at the Battle of Little 
Big Horn. On the Washita, Major 
ElliotPs detachment was split off to 
the left, and killed to the last man. 
Custer escaped. At Little Big Horn, 
the opposite occurred. Major Reno’s 
detachment, split off to the left, es- 
caped. Custer’s own force was killed 
to the last man. 

Black Kettle, peace chieftain of the 
Cheyennes, was killed on the Washita. 
He was shot in the back, as was his 
wife, in that dawn battle. Death, suf- 
fering, exposure to winter’s bitter cold, 
hunger, all were products of the clash 
between two ways of life during the 
Indian War brought on by America’s 
westward expansion. We do not cele- 
brate the Battle of the Washita. 

We commemorate it. 

We celebrate that it is 100 years 
behind us. Grandsons and grand- 
daughters of those who fought on the 
Washita, both Cheyenne and Seventh 
Cavalry, will gather this autumn to 
break bread in companionship where 
the hard struggle was fought, where 
blood once flowed. 

If you would like to be present for 
these November gatherings, at Fort 
Supply, in Woodward, and at Chey- 
enne, watch your newspapers for dates 
and places. We are concerned with 
today’s skirmishes, but today’s vio- 
lence, however evil, is nothing, com- 
pared to that which took place in this 
nation during the decade of the 60s, 
one-hundred years ago. 
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NEW BOOKS 

LISTEN! The Prairies Speak by 
Vera Holding (The Quality Co., Okla- 
homa City $2.^J The poets have the 
last word about us, as even historians 
agree, undergirded by the fact that 
the most widely held views of ancient 
Greece and Rome are those found in 
the writings of Homer and Virgil. If 
this be true, Oklahoma’s future image 
is safe, for it is in the hands of poets 
like Vera Holding. She knows our 
very spirit. And when she interprets 
for us what this land says, “wind, sky 
and river,” wonderfully well does she 
interpret. 

BILL DOOUN by Col. Bailey C, 
Hanes (Univ, of Okla. Press, Norman, 
$2.95.) History is often lost by psuedo- 
historians who are really bigots, 
propagandists, or prudea. We’re thank- 
ful for authors like Col. Hanes who 
prevent such* His narrative includes 
enticing glimpses of Guthrie when that 
89er town was as wicked as Tomb- 
stone or Abilene, an aspect of Okla- 
homa history which our Victorian 
grandparents carefully buried. Guthrie 
was a rip-roaring town from the Run 
of '89 until after the turn of the cen- 
tury. Here’s hoping Coh Hanes’ next 
book will exhibit more of these gold- 
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plated gay '90s skeletons from our 
historical closet. Col. Hanes writes 
with verve* Bill Doolin was staunch 
in preventing blood-thirsty henchmen 
from cold-blooded killing. At the risk 
of his own life, Doolin kept Red 
Buck Weightman from back-shooting 
Bill Tilghman* Doolin, a favorite of 
Eugene Manlove Rhodes, was re- 
spected by many, and lived to regret 
his youthful lawlessness, Bailey Hanes 
tells the story of Doolin and his times 
engrossingly well. 

HOUSE MADE OF DAWN by N* 
Scott Momaday (Harper & Row, New 
York, $4.95.) The emergence of 
Kiowa author Scott Momaday is cer- 
tain to have great impact, and not 
only in the areas of arts and letters. 
The Plains people had no written 
language. Scott Momaday is, to our 
knowledge, the first Plains Indian 
author to achieve great national recog- 
nition. He is making additional im- 
pact through his position as associate 
professor of English at the University 
of California. In House Mode of Dawn 
in the chapter titled Jammry 27 is 
an account of a return to Oklahoma 
upon the death of a Kiowa grand- 
mother, It is, in our opinion, one of 
the most moving passages of writing 
ever set down in the English language. 

ALARMS AND HOPES by Fred 
R. Harris (Harper & Row, $4.95.) 
There is really only one race. It is 
called the human race. All of us, what- 
ever our complexion or our country 
of national origin, are members of it. 
Fred Harris makes it very clear that 
the artificial barriers which we have 
erected between the families of man, 
or which we have permitted others to 
erect, must come down. We must cease 
to judge any individual against the 
background of any generalized “ra- 
cial” context whatever. We must 
demonstrate a willingness to listen, as 
Harris has, and avoid responding to 
anger with anger. Fred Harris has that 
peculiar Oklahoma attitude which in- 
sists that there is a solution to every 
problem, if we have the heart and the 
wit and are determined enough in our 
searching, to find it. 

AMERICAN INDIAN MYTHOL- 
OGY by Alice Marriott and Carol 
Rachlin (Crowell, New York, $7.95). 
These tales from the oral history and 
traditions of various Indian peoples 
hold a fascination similar to that of 
the Old Testament, which you'll recall 
was originally the oral history of an- 
other nomadic, tribal people. Such 
tribal history gains from age to age. 


as it is refined through the telling, 
accruing wisdom from each successive 
narrator. There is no necessary cor- 
relation between illiteracy and ignor- 
ance. Tribal grandfathers of days now 
past, who were the keepers and tellers 
of these tales, were illiterate — they 
could neither read nor write — but they 
were often men of great perceptive 
wisdom. They would, we believe, be 
pleased with the authenticity and the 
warm narrative way in which these 
collaborators have set their tales down 
in this book. 



THE APACHE FRONTIER by 
Max L. Moorhead (University of 
Okla. Press, Norman, $6.95) Our 
neighbor southwestern state Arizona 
is a stern beauty, yielding hardly. She 
taught her Apache sons patience and 
an unyielding tenacity. Western ex- 
pansion met no opponent more harsh, 
more nearly invincible than the 
Apaches. Max Moorhead's account of 
the Apache struggle, and the frontier 
on which it was fought, is excellent. 

THE SHADOWED FAITH by 
Jack M. Bickham (Doubleday & Co., 
New York, $4.95) Jack Bickham is 
writing specifically about the Catho- 
lic Church, but a variety of equal 
problems beset Protestant denomina- 
tions. Unless we are willing to face 
these problems throughout the insti- 
tutional church, with frankness equal 
to Bickham's, churches as we know 
them today may cease to exist. We 
think this is unlikely, but vast con- 
fusions beset us. No problem is ever 
solved by closing our eyes and pre- 
tending that it does not exist Bick- 
ham's analysis and bold commentary 
sets a good example for every church 
member, 

TRUE GRIT by Charles Portis 
(Simon & Schuster, New York, $4.95) 
A virtuoso performance by the author. 
Portis has perfectly created the illu- 
sion, in first person narrative, of a 
fourteen-year-old girl loose in the In- 
dian Territory on a mission of re- 
venge. She is not a normal girl, and 
the remarkable style in which this 
story is written never falters. We'll 
give odds that if you read the first 
couple pages you'll read the rest of 
this yam. It is suspenseful and hugely 
entertaining all the way, A learned 
friend tells us this book is “high 
camp.” If so, we're hooked on "high 
camp.” 

TOM LEA: A Picture Gallery (Lit- 
tle, Brown and Co., Boston, $50,00) 
The incredible Tom Le^ seems able to 
do anything. An artist of success, he 
has been equally successful as a war 
correspondent, and as an author. His 
word portraits of Mexico and the peo- 
ple of northern Mexico in his novel 
The Wonderful Country have long 
been favorites. This two volume work 
combines all his talents: Volume I 
contains large prints of his paintings, 
in color and in monochrome, of the 
border country, of Mexico, of war in 
the Pacific, of China, los loros bravos^ 
horses, and longhorn cattle. Volume 
II contains his written account of how 
the paintings came to be painted. It 
IS fascinating. 
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On a warm February day in 1951 
my husband and I were sliding down 
a slope of Poteau Mountain near 
Heavener. It was too steep to walk. 
Now and then we had to catch a small 
tree to slow our descent* Ray was 
weary and disgusted. I was weary and 
excited. We were nearing our goal for 
which we had hunted all day^ — on the 
wrong side of the mountain* My prob- 
lem in finding it was that I had seen 
it only twice in my life, at age twelve 
and age sixteen* 

At last we were sitting on the edge 
of a high circular cliff to rest, and I 
was deciding that we had found the 
correct location, Ray was expressing 
his doubts, when the sun obligingly 
shone, brilliantly lighting a huge 
rock, which stood many feet below 
us, like a billboard; twelve feet high, 
ten feet wide, and sixteen inches 
thick. On its face a carved inscription 
was thrown into sharp relief by the 
sun's slant* Ray's gasp of apprecia- 
tion was my reward. We quickly 
found a break in the cliff and climbed 
down* 

The inscription, which we touched 
reverently, appeared ancient* The 
grooves, although deeply carved, were 
weathered to rounded edges, and cov^ 
ered partially with flat lichens. There 
were eight carved nines in a straight 
line, six to nine inches tall* Runic 
alphabets were used by the Vikings, 
the North Germanic people, and later 
by the Anglo-Saxons, beginning in 
300 A.D*, until approximately 1200 
A,D. The huge stone and the sur- 
rounding area appeared to be undis- 
turbed, unvisited for many years. The 
setting was so beautiful, so peaceful 
and quiet, that it had an almost re- 
ligious atmosphere* 

A U-shaped cliff protectively en- 
circled the ravine where the stone 
stood as if erected. A woodsy frag- 
rance perfumed the entire hollow, A 
little fountain of water gushed from 
the cliff wall, at just the right height 



to wash or drink. The base of the 
cliff receded, forming a ceiling for a 
dry shelter, with a floor of flaked 
shale. 

Finding the stone again was the 
fulfillment of a four year desire. In 
1948, while living in Ohio, 1 had read 
of the Kensington Runestone in Min- 
nesota, which is dated 1362, and had 
remembered this stone near my home 
town of Heavener* The natives had 
called the stone ''Indian Rock" pre- 
suming it to be of Indian origin* I re- 
called also that in my teens I had 
been shown a runic alphabet by my 
friend Rosemary, and we had realized 
the carving was similar* 

C* F* Kemmerer had first showed 
me the stone when I was twelve. He 
had found it in 1913 while hunting* 
When he described it in Heavener he 
found that others already knew of it. 
I wrote to the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, and received a reply that Mr. 
Kemmerer had also inquired in 1923, 
and their answer was still the same: 



although the inscription appeared to 
be runic, it was their guess that it 
was done by someone who had a 
Scandinanvian grammar. 

This did not make sense to me. I 
knew that pioneer Oklahoma hardly 
contained English grammars, much 
less Scandinavian ones with extinct 
alphabets. I waited impatiently until 
we moved back to Heavener and I 
could inspect the stone closely. As I 
stood before it that day, I somehow 
fully btdieved that Vikings liad stood 
on the very spot centuries before 
Columbus. They would have entered 
the Mississippi, ascended the Arkan- 
sas, and Poteau Rivers, finally 
branching off to Morris Creek nearby, 
perhaps even into Dry Creek at flood 
stage, now only one-half mile away. 

But how to prove such a theory? I 
was only a housewife, strictly an 
amateur, but I began* Inquiries led 
me into studies of ancient history, 
archeology, geology, philology, an- 
thropology, and then info writing and 
lecturing* At first people thought I 
was a nut, so I had to do my inter- 
viewing almost furtively. Even my 
family became weary of my burning 
curiosity and relentless pursuit of the 
subject through the years, until my 
husband asked plaintively, “Why 
can't you just play bridge like other 
women?” 

I began by asking the oldtimers 
when they first saw or heard of the 
carved stone* I found that informa- 
tion had been handed down through 
the Choctaw family of Henry Hon- 
tubby, father of Israel Hontubby, that 
the inscription existed when the Choc- 
taws came to Indian Territory over 
the “Trail of Tears” in the 1830s. 
Earliest eyewitness was Mr. Luther 
Capps, who told me he saw it in 1898* 
But most interesting were the descrip- 
tions given to me of other similar 
carved stones in the area. Most of 
the people who had seen them in the 
old days were now in wheel chairs 
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or on crutches, but they were anxious 
to help me relocate the stones. One 
man on crutches led me on a long 
winding rough trail until he fell, and 
I refused to go one step further for 
his sake. Although we have searched 
avidly for the other carved stones, 
only two have actually been 
found in the Heavener area. This task 
is more difficult than one would 
realize. Finding a certain stone in 
that mountain wilderness of trees, 
brush and briars is certainly like 
searching for the needle in the hay- 
stack. Many of the stones have been 
carried away, or were dynamited by 
treasure hunters in the 1930s. 

Mr. Ed Baker led me to a rune- 
stone which he had not seen for fifty 
years, but remembered that it had 
been used as a stepping-stone over a 
stile in his childhood, in a pasture 
near Morris Creek. The owner of the 
stone, Mr. Joe Wilson, gave it to me, 
and although I should have left it 
where it was, I brought it into Heave- 
ner, because I just had to have some 
proof for people who were laughing 
at that crazy woman hunting rocks. 
This stone, a small boulder, is carved 
in the ancient manner with a punch, 
the same method as used on the 
Heavener Runestone. There is one 
large rune on its flat top surface, 
which is locally called a “Turkey 
Track” because of its shape. Immed- 
iately below the large rune, on another 
surface of the stone, is carved a small- 
er mark, a “bindrune” or combination 
of two other runes. Then in 1959 the 
third carved stone was rediscovered by 
Mr. Wes Thomas, on a high level of 
Poteau Mountain. It has three runes 
in a triangular position. 

Although I made many strenuous 
trips to the mountains, aided by 
friends with jeeps, newsmen, science 
teachers, and my growing sons, Scott 
and Mark, most of my research was 
done at the typewriter. I have hun- 
dreds of letters from scholars in Amer- 
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ica and abroad. Most of my guidance 
has come from a historian and author 
of New York, Frederick J, Pohl, who 
has written three books about Viking 
exploration in America. Two of them 
feature the Heavener Runestone. He 
visited it in 1959, and conferred with 
officials of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society at my home. Mr. Pohl is 
convinced that the inscription is 
authentic. 

Early translations were ambiguous 
and did not agree. Transliteration of 
the eight runes into their English 
equivalents appeared to be 
GNOMEDAL. Runologists in Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Denmark were 
puzzled because the second and 
eighth runes were from a runic alpha- 
bet of 24 runes, while the other six 
runes were from an earlier Fathark of 
16 runes. They saw no reason 
why the two alphabets should be com- 
bined. 

In 1967, two apparently unrelated 
bits of evidence fitted together in an 
exciting way. Frederick Pohl, in his 
studies of the Viking sagas, determ- 
ined the dates of Viking explorations 
to “Vinland” as they called America. 
From ancient Icelandic manuscripts 
now in the museum at Copenhagen 
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he learned that Leif Erikson arrived 
in America in the year 1003, Leif re- 
tured to Greenland in 1004. A later 
expedition, led by Thorfinn Karlsefni^ 
who had married Leif's widowed 
sister-in-law Gudrld, reached Vinland 
in 1010 and returned to Greenland 
in 1014. They explored as far south 
as Florida. 

In 1967 Alf Monge, native of Nor- 
way and a retired U.S. Army cryptog- 
rapher, with Dr. O. G. Landsverk, 
Scandinavian history specialist, were 
preparing for publication their book 
Norse Medieval Cryptography in 
Runic Carvings, I corresponded exten- 
sively with these gentlemen. Mr. 
Monge, through a study of medieval 
perpetual calendars and Easter tables, 
stated that various runic inscriptions 
in the Scandinavian countries, Green- 
land and America were written in a 
runic code. He states that the Heaven- 
er inscription is in reality a date. The 
use of the two runic alphabets is 
deliberate and necessary, and the 
Heavener inscription is composed so 
cleverly tliat the date is proved in 
eight different ways. 

The date carved on the Heavener 
Runestone is November 11, 1012. 
Monge and Landsverk believed it was 
coded by a Benedictine monk. The 
Benedictines were in Greenland in 
lOOO A.D., and monks of the order 
accompanied expeditions of explora- 
tion. 

The Monge-Landsverk translation 
will of course be challenged. Con- 
troversy over Minnesota’s Kensington 
Runestone has raged since its dis- 
covery. Meanwhile the Heavener 
Runestone has become an Oklahoma 
State Park of 50 acres, donated in 
1965 by Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Ward. 
The Runestone is accessible by road, 
supervised by a caretaker, and is tem- 
porarily in a cage for protection. The 
Heavener Runestone has become one 
of the most important historic artifacts 
on the North American continent. 
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that’s one way to 



but the Sooner State has a more basic version: 



It is being proven, even as you read 
this, that **the finest force of working 
people in the world” is what makes 
Oklahoma industry a husky, fast- 
growing economic giant. 

Why does anyone found an indus- 
try or locate a branch plant in Okla- 
homa, as compared to anywhere else 
in the country? Sure, it has great 
weather. Admittedly it's a central 
transportation hub. The tax climate 
is friendly to new industry, the school 
teachers are wonderful, and Okla- 
homa's terrain is varied, interesting 
and adaptable. There are a host of 
other reasons, many of them quite 
complex. 

But basic to them all is one prime 
factor of overriding importance — 
Oklahoma's kind of people. 

twenty-eioht 



This was underscored recently by 
action of one of the state's newest and 
largest industries, and one of its small- 
est and most successful. 

Several weeks ago, it was an- 
nounced by Uniroyal, Inc., that the 
firm— among the nation's 50 largest — 
would locate its newest branch plant 
at Ardmore, OkJa. At about the same 
time the president of Oklahoma Aero- 
tronics at Hartshome was designated 
the state's "Outstanding Small Busi- 
nessman of 1968.” And thereby hangs 
a tale. 

The scale-tipper of the Uniroyal 
decision was revealed by Jess Craig, 


by h. c. neal 
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industrial director of the Ardmore De- 
velopment Authority* 

**The competence and reliability of 
our available work force was a key 
factor in the Uniroyal decision/' 
Craig said. 

Jim Rice, president of Oklahoma 
Aerotronics, said it another way* 
"‘These are the finestj hardest-working 
people in the world/' he declared. 
“All they want is the chance to do a 
job.” 

Uniroyal's divisional president 
Harold Barrett told Ardmore officials 
their city scored highest on a check* 
list of 65 items his company uses to 
determine branch plant locations. 
Originally there were 60 possible sites 
under consideration, he said* 

Barrett said the Southern Oklahoma 
Vocational-Technical training center 
at Ardmore was “a strong contrib- 
uting factor” That facility is a fac- 
tory in one sense, taking willing but 
unskilled people and turning them 
into skilled workers. 

With construction just getting un- 
derway, the Uniroyal plant at Ard- 
more may well be the second largest 
industrial facility in the state when 
it swings into production (second 
only to Tinker Airbase.) A $75 million 
investment, it will be sited on a 275- 
acre tract just west of the city. The 
plantsite is bounded by US 70 on the 
South and by 1-35 on the east. Santa 
Fe has a track alongside the tract, 
and there's a fine airfield not far away* 

These facilities are obviously vital 
to a plant which will turn out many 
of the 1,200 products which Uniroyal 
markets. The Ardmore branch will 
employ about 1,300 people, probably 
on a multi-shift basis. The fact that 
a workforce of that size can be mus- 
tered within commuting distance of 
the plant is most significant. 

Barrett said the firm will prefer 
to employ as many local workers on 
its force as is practical. He said it 
will be necessary to import a few key 
technicians, but added, “we will em- 
ploy and train area people for all 



positions as rapidly as possible.” 

The main plant will be a 38,000- 
square-foot building, one of the largest 
in the Southwest under one roof. Its 
annual payroll will approach $10 
million. 

Many of the people sharing that 
kind of paycheck will need to keep 
their wits honed with in-service re- 
fresher courses and research work. 
Hence the importance of Oklahoma 
colleges and universities in the choice 
of the plants! te. Ardmore's location 
within a hundred miles of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, East Central 
State College, Cameron College, and 
Southeastern State didn't hurt the 
city's chances a bit, Jess Craig 
admitted. 

“Recreation was another thing the 
Uni royal people stressed when they 
were looking us over,” said Craig. 
The nearness of Lakes Murray and 
Texoma and the number of fine golf 
courses m the vicinity drew approval 
of the corporation site-hunters. 

When the workers take off for week* 
end recreation they'll probably be 
using and wearing things they've 
helped manufacture at the plant. 
Among Uni royal's products are chem- 
icals, plastics, textiles and fibers 
which go into hundreds of consumer 
goods. In addition to tires (about half 
the firm's total output) , the company 
makes foam cushions, rigid plastics, 
mats and gaskets, tennis shoes, golf 
balls and bathing caps. 

The company's obvious economic 
soundness helped convince Ardmor- 
ites to play hard for the high stakes 
when the game of “get-that- plant” be- 
gan. One condition the city had to 
meet: provide water, sewers and ac- 
cess roads to the plantsite. A $500,000 
bond issue is now being sold by the 
development authority to finance 
those services. It is not a general 
obligation bond, but one which is 
backed by the production record of 
Uniroyal itself. 

That wasn't all the money it took, 
by several long shots. The develop- 
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nient authority at first needed $300,- 
000 to boy the land which it gave the 
company to build the plant on. Vari- 
ous firms and individuals in the Car- 
ter county seat put together $160,000 
of the needed amount, some of them 
straining a bit to do so. Stymied for 
the additional $140,000 they pondered 
a public citywide canvass for the sum, 
but Uniroyal frowned on that idea. 
So on a Wednesday last May, with 
time running out, word of the impasse 
was given to Gov, Dewey Bartlett. 
Uniroyal had to know by Friday. 

“ril help you get the money,” the 
governor told the Ardmore group. 
Three telephone calls and a few fast 
conferences later Bartlett had the 
money. Three state utility firms, 
Southwestern Bell Telephone, Okla- 
homa Gas & Electric, and Oklahoma 
Natural Gas, had agreed to pony up 
almost $47,000 apiece. The governor 
told officials of the utility firms, 
“YouVe got to take the lead on this. 
It isn't a contribution. It's an invest- 
ment in Oklahoma's future,” 

In addition to the governor, Jess 
Craig credited Jim Trickett and Jay 
Casey on the state level, U, S, Sen, 
Mike Monroney and House Speaker 
Carl Albert in Washington, Jim 
Gigoux of the Southern Oklahoma De- 
velopment office, and the State Em- 
ployment Commission for “tremen- 
ous assistance on this project.” 
Local officials who worked hard, 
said Craig, included Ardmore Mayor 
Scott King and the city council, for- 
mer mayor Roy Butler, Chamber of 
Commerce leaders Bud Riesen and 
Walter Neustadt, city manager Gerald 
Wilkins, and city engineering assis- 
tant Dick Thomas, 

Craig himself, needless to say, put 
in more hours on the project than 
he'd care to count, ^'Teamwork ” he 
summed up, "that's what put it over,” 
Which again boils down to Okla- 
homa's greatest resource — her people. 

The Hartshome story is different, 
but in some ways remarkably similar 
to Ardmore's. Both bear out the 
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soundness of U. S. Sen, Fred Harris' 
pet project — rural economic develop- 
ment. 

Speaking in senate committee hear- 
ings a few months ago Harris made 
this point, “For too long in this 
country many have held the view that 
the nation somehow benefit ted — ^and 
so did individuals— by the rurahto- 
urban shift of population. Today, the 
crises in our cities point up the need 
to reverse that trend.” 

Jim Rice had no plant site waiting 
for him when he founded Oklahoma 
Aerotronics, Inc, at Hartshome in 
1964, He had a few thousand dollars, 
an inventive mind, and a bedrock faith 
in the willingness of Oklahomans to 
"give a gcK>d day's work for a good 
day's pay,” 

Rice rented a 1,000 sq.-ft. space in 
the National Guard armory for $20 
a month and single-handedly put his 
factory into production. This year, its 
fourth, the firm will gross about $4.5 
million in sales and pay out $1.5 mil- 
lion in wages to its 215 workers. 

The success of Oklahoma Aerotron- 
ics brought Rice the title of “Okla- 
homa's Outstanding Small Busi- 
nessman of 1968.” It put a sturdy 
economic flooring under the towns of 
Hartshome and Haileyville, increased 
the productive population of both, 
and triggered a residential building 
boom in Hartshome. 

The plant produces sophisticated 
communications and telemetry equip- 
ment-space age hardware in a scenic 
mountain setting. It fabri<^tes AM, 
FM, and UHF transmitters, ampli- 
fiers, frequency snythesizers, elec- 
tronic fire control gear for Naval air- 
craft, and both ground force and air- 
borne radio receiver sets. Its most 
exotic product, gold-plated S-band 
transmitters, incredibly miniaturized, 
help guide America's defense missiles. 

The main plant of Oklahoma Aero- 
tronics is a converted stone structure, 
a former community center and bas- 
ketball fieldhouse, which sits right 
beside SH 270, It has been massively 
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renovated. The windows have been 
bricked in, a second production floor 
built in, the loft converted to product 
assembly space and inspection offices, 
and the whole structure aircondi- 
tioned and de-humidified. 

"Tor this type of manufacture/* 
Rice explained, "our building must 
be dustproof with fairly rigid humid- 
ity and temperature control/* 

The rest of the plant is scattered 
along Main St., the company having 
rented virtually every vacant business 
building in town. The coating, paint- 
ing, electro-plating and printed cir- 
cuitry operations are housed in two 
former business buildings a few blocks 
down the street from the main plant. 
The machine shop is almost across 
the street in what was a pioneer-era 
furniture store. Its ancient elevator, 
which once hauled fancy buggies 
down to the display room, now carries 
missile components to the loading 
dock. 

Oklahoma Aerotronics is primarily 
the hard-earned money, the confident 
faith, and the willing labor of Hart- 
shome residents. Rice kicked it off 
with $27,000 of his own and $13,000 
of local money — Hartshome Indus- 
tries. "That means people with the 
grit to pot their money where their 
mouth is,** he explained. 

Rice paid himself no salary the 
first year, and many of his key em- 
ployes took only "beans and bacon 
money” plus stock in the company 
for wages. Rice also pointed out that 
a number of local people played vital 
roles in founding the plant. Its board 
of directors includes Benny Gk>ldberg, 
Lynn Henley, Brent Crawley, and 
William Kakish. Other early stock- 
holders were Harley Dollins, Clark 
Bass, Wally James, Fred Carletti, Bill 
Thompson, and John Long. 

Bruce Cafkey of the state Small 
Business Administration gave good 
assistance, as did Joseph McAuliff 
of the Eastern Oklahoma Economic 
Development Area office in Mus- 
kogee. 




More than a score of new homes 
have been built in Hartshome due to 
the plant-spurred population growth. 
As a happy necessity. Rice formed 
a non-profit corporation to develop 
these new homes on a 260-acre tract 
at the southwest edge of town. "We 
insisted on 100-foot lots/* he grinned. 
"A man needs elbow room, you 
know.” 

So do kids. Rice feels. Fifty-five 
acres of the 260 have been dedicated 
to the city for parks and playgrounds. 
Rice is now working with civic lead- 
ers of both Hartshome and Hailey- 
ville to secure a new vocational- 
technical training school between the 
two towns. 

Hartshome owns a 40-acre tract 
which it has formally offered the 
school district as a site for the vo-tech 
institution. Both towns have agreed 
to share the costs of taking utilities 
to the site. 

"I*m furnishing 215 jobs here/* 
Rice commented. "There are about 
5,000 more folks around here who 
would make fine workers if industry 
would just come here to them.” 

A soft-spoken man, slow to anger. 
Rice gets his dander up when “career 
welfarism” is mentioned. "That*s a 
baseless myth!” he declared. "I'd 
heard those stories. That*s one reason 
I chose to locate here ... I just 
didn*t believe them. After the past 
four years, I know there's no truth 
to it. These folks don't want welfare. 
All they want is the chance to do 
a job.** 

Absenteeism at Oklahoma Aero- 
tronics is a fraction of one percent, 
lowest of any electronics firm in the 
nation. In its four years of operation, 
said Rice, the plant has lost exactly 
four people who indicated they'd 
rather draw welfare than work. 

Uniroyal, Inc. is one of the 50 
largest firms in the nation. Oklahoma 
Aerotronics, Inc. is one of the fastest- 
growing. Neither company got that 
way by misjudging people, 

That*s what it*s all about. People. 
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S€pt. 27^t. 6 
Oct 2 
Oct. 4-6 
Oct +-6 
(kl, 5 
Oct 5 
Od. 5 
Gets 
Oct 5 
Oct S 
Oct. 5 
Oct* 7 
Oct 7 
Oct 7^12 
Oct 10 
Oct 11-12 
Oct. 12 

m. 12 

Oct. 13-15 
Oct 15 
Oct. 15-17 
Oct 16 
0ctl7~!9 
Oct IS 
Oct 19 
Oct 19 
OcL 19 
Oct 20 
Oct 2t3-4l0v. 15 
Oel. 22-26 
Oct 23 
Oct. 23 
Oct 23-26 
Oct. 2S-«ov, 17 
Ctet26 
Oct. 26 
Oct 26-27 
Oct 27 
Oct 27 
Oct 27-29 
Oc t. 28 
Oct 28 
Oct 28 
Oct, 28-29 
Oct 29 
Oct 30 
Oct 31 
Nov. I 
Nov. 1-2 
Nov, 1-3 
Nov. 2 
No/. 2 
Nov. 2 
Nov. 2 
Nov. 2 
Nov. 2-3 
Nov. 3 
Nov. 4 
Nov. 6 
Nov. 7 
Nov. 8 
Nw. 8 
Nov. 8-11 
Nov. 9 
Nov. 9 
Nov. 9 
Nov. f 
Nov* 9 
Nov. 10 
Nov. 10 
Nov. JO 
Nov, 10 & 12 
Nov. II 
Nov. 11 


Tulaa Stale fiir . . . Tulsa 

'Carnivar Ptiltllps lIulveRlty . . . Enid 

National Oun Show . . . Bristow 

Arts & Crafts Fair . . - PawJiuska 

PiaiostPEn vs. Calilorma IPro footballJ , . . Qklahomi City 

NESC vs. ^SC (!ooWJ . . , 

Laiis & Maids fiedtaJ, OCO . , . OMiboma City 
Crech Festival . . . Yukon 

lingsEofi vs. Cast Central Stale ffootiJalD * . . Ungstoo 

Tl) vs. Ulinois tfqolbali) . . . Tulsa 

CSC vs. Eastern New Mwico tfootballt . . . Edmond 

lions Clui) festival . . . Nowata 

PfiilbatTnonfCt McMahon Aud. . . . Uwton 

Panfitrjdk Exposition . . , Guynion 

OKIalioma Historical Day , . . Safina 

Arts 8 Crafts Show . . !daN 

Bfaiers vs. Kansas City (ice bocheyli , . . OMahoma City 

Oilers vs. Omatia (ice hockey) . . . Tulsa 

iudilh Raskin, Soprano, 0.C, Sympliofjy , , . OklahcwM City 

Ooflald fira/nm Omcart, T.U. ,, c . Tulsa 

Qira!>etJi Harwood. Soprano, OSl! . . . Stillwater 

Oilers vs. Kansas City (ice tiock^) . . . Tulsa 

Oklahoma Etotinn Association . . . Okiaboma City 

8ud Brisboia, Tnimpsl, Phftlips Univ, . . Enid 

TO vs. North Tsm State (foolhali) . . . lulsa 

CSC vs. East Corral ffoothaf)) , . Edmond 

NESC vs, SESC (footbli) . . Tahiequ^ 

Philharmohlc . . . Tulsa 

Autmnn Foliage Tours . . . Potesu 

'lyfitetrata/' 00 , . . Norman 

Oilers vs. Dallas (Ice hockey) , . . Tulsa 

fifercfs .vs. Omaha (Ice hockey) . . , Qklafioma City 

Sweet Adeiinss , . . Okl^oma City 

"State of the Onion/' Mummers . . . Okiaboma City 

OSU vs. Nebraska (football) , . . Stillwater 

N£SC vs. Langston (foaOTalD . . . Tahlequab 

Southwest Raceway World Championship . , . Tulsa 

Oifers vs, Houston (Ice hockey) . . . Tulsa 

Autumn Foliage Fly fn . , . idabel 

Bil Baird Marionettes, O.C. Symphony . . Oklahoma City 

Plainsmen vs. Quad Cities (ProTootbatl) . . . Oklahoma City 

Judith Sermer, rccrtal, Cameron Coliega . . . Lawton 

fbilbarrnonkr, Leonard Pennerro, pianist , . . Tulsi 

Mineral and Gem Sochjty — Oklahoma City 

Tulsa PhPharmosnic , , , Talileauah 

BlBien vs. Houston (ice hockev) . . . Oklahoma City 

Veronica Tyler. Soprano . . . Langstan 

Olters vs, Fort Worth Cce hockey) , . . Tulsa 

Cheese Festrval, CSO , , , SGilwater 

Arts A Crafts SItow . . , Marietta 

00 vs. Kansas State ffootball) . , . Norman 

C^ vs, NBC (football) . . . Edmond 

nj vs. Memphis State (football) , . Tulsa 

Blazers vs. Amarillo fice hockey) . , . Cklahonia City 

Langston vs. Bishop College (football) . , , Langston 

Square Dance Festival OSU , . . Stillwater 

Blazers vs. Tutea (ice hockey) . . . Oklahoma Clly 

Choral festival NESC . , . Tahlequah 

Btors vs, Kansas City (ice hockey) . . , Oklahoma City 

Louis Arnistrong All Stars, Philfips II. . . . Enid 

Civic Ballet Gala, McMaJion Aini. . . , Uwton 

Peter Nero Pops Concert . . . Oklahoma City 

Kiowa Black Leggings CcromomBis . . . Anadorko 

NE^ vs, Panhandle MM (football) , , , Tahlequab 

Pfalnsmen vs, Alabama (Pro-footbaJI) . . . Oklahoma City 

Langston vs. NWSC (football) . . , UnpUm 

Oilers vs. Omaha (Ice hockey) . , . Tulsa 

OSU vs. Colorado ffootbalO . . . Stillwater 

Universiiy Bloprs, OCll . . . Oklahoms City 

Blaiers vs. Memphis (Ice hockey) , . . Oklahomi City 

Guy Lombardo 8 Royal Canadians . . , Lawton 

itshak Perlman, Violinist, O.C, Symphony, Oklshoma City 

Fly In Breiltfast , . . Fairview 

Veteran's Day CelEhration . . * Okeena 


Nov. 12 
Nev. 12 
Nov. 14 
Nov. 15 
Nov. 16 
Nov. IS 
Nov. 16 
Nov. 16 
Nov. 10 
Nqv. Ifi 
Nov. 16 
Nov. 18 
Nov, 19 
Nov, 19 
Nov. 20 
Nov. 20 
Nov. 20-21 
Nov. 21 
Nov. 21 
Nov. 21-22 

HflV, 21-22 

Nov, 22 
Nov. 22 
Nov, 22 
Nflv, ZZ-23 
Nov. 22-Oet 15 
Nov. 23 
Nov. 23 
Nov. 23 
Nov, 23 
Nov. 23-24 
Nw, 24-26 
Nov. 26 
Nov. 27 
Nov. 28 
Nov. 2MC 
Nov, 28-30 
Nov. 28-30 
Nov. 30 
Nov. 30— Oe(L 8 
Bee, 1 
Dec, I 
Dec. 2 
DflC. 4 
Dec. 6 
Dec, 7 
De c. 7 
Dec, 8 
Dec, 8^10 
Oil 10 
to. 10-14 
Dec. 11 
to. 13 
to, D 
to. 13 
Dec, 14 
Dec. 14 
Dec. H 
Dec, 14-lS 
Dec. IS 
Dec. 15 
Dec. t6 
Dec. 17 
Dec. 18 
Dec. 19 
OoL 20 
Dae. 20— Jan. 19 
Dec. 21 
Dec. 22 
Dec. 25 
Dec. 25 
Dec, 25-28 
Dec, 28 
Dec. 29 


EniibPhtlllps Symphony . . , tnid 

“Uday Shankar/' Dance Company of India. OSU . , . Stillwater 

Oklahoma City Symphony , , , Lawton 

Oilers vs. Dsfl^ (fee fmckey) . , . Tulsa 

Band-O^ama. CSU . . . Stillwater 

0^ vs, Iowa SUte (fqotbali) . . Stillwater 

Phillips vs. Bettumy ibasbtball) . , . Enid 

Blaiers ¥S. Fort Worth Bee hockey) . . , Okfahoma City 

Piainmen VI CbEitestcui (ProToottiflll) . . . Gklahoma City 

liin^ton vs. SWSC IMbalD . , . Langston 

OU vs. Missouri (football) ... Norinan 

PhilharmunlL Tcmg II Han, pianist , , . Tulsa 

Organ Concert, McMahon Aud . . , Uwton 

Orchestra Concert. NE^ . . . Tahlequah 

'^Cactus flower/' liteMahon Aud , . . Lawton 

Blazers ys, Omaha (Ice hocJ^ , . . Oklahoma City 

Youth Ccmcerts, Philharmonic , . . Tulsa 

CSC vs. la:st Texes {basketball) . . . Edmond 

NESC vs, Southwest Baptist (basketbali) . . . Tal>leq(uah 

"A Raisin in the Sun'' . . . Langston 

Gerafd Gosdmsri TrouhadouT'Karpist, OSU . . , Stillwater 

Blaiers vs. Houston to hockey) . . . Oklahoma City 

Oilers vs, Amarllla (Ics hockey) , . . Tulsa 

Sheriffs Pcese I Riding Clubs Convimtlon . . , Lawton 

"Camelot" Comiminlty Theatre . . . Lawton 

"Misalltance/' Mummers . . . OklDhoma City 

Musical Artfl Trio, McMiihon Awl . . . Lawton 

OB vs, Nebraska (football) . . . Norman 

NAIA Cross Country Meet , . . Oltlahoma City 

Oilers vs. Kansas Ci^ Dc? hockey) . . , Tidsa 

Quarter Horse Associalion . . . (Jklahoma City 

Van Clibun^ dC. Symphony . . , Oklahoma City 

Ptiilfips U. n. Panhandle MM {basketball) ... Enid 

Blazers vi Amarillo T^e hockey) . . , Oklahoma City 

Dllefs vs, Fart Worth (Ice hockey) . , . Tuba 

4Tf dub Congress . . . Dklahm City 

Conference Toumament (baketbaH). NESC . . , Tahlequah 

Pre Season Tourney (basketbaffj, CSC . , . Edmond 

OSU n. OB (football) . . . Stiltwater 

Nationals Fmals Roto . . . Oklahoma City 

Oilers vs. Mamphis to hockey! , . , Tulsa 

UnnretiNy Orchestra Concert, OCtJ , , , OkJehama City 

Philharmonic, Mitch MOter, gueai conductor . , . Tulsa 

Northwest Dklatiaind Band &lnic . , . Woodward 

CSC vs, NtSC (basketball) . . . Edmond 

Oilers vs. OWahemt City to hockey) . . Tulsa 

CSC vs. ECSC (bssketbalD ► . . Edmond 

University Band Concert. OCB , . . Okiaboma City 

Jamato du Pre, Cellist, O.C. Symphony . , , Oklahoma Oily 

freo Waring % Petinsylvanto , . Lawton 

'^The Sons of Adam,* OB . . , Norman 

OSU n. California Stale (basketball) . . Stilfwaler 

Dlto vs. Dallas (fen bockey) . . . Tulsa 

CSC vs; Panhindln A8M Biasketball) . , , Edmond 

filaiers vs. flmifia (ice bickey) , , . Okfahomi City 

National Merit Scbola^hip Finalists, OSU , * , Silwslar 

CSC vs. NWSC {basketball) . . , Etomd 

OCii vs, Texas Chrisllan (baskelbtli) . . , Oklahoma City 

"The Nutcracker Civic Baliel . , . Lawton 

DC CMC Ballet . . . Oklahoma City 

Blazers vs. Ma-mphis Dee hbeky) . , . Oklahoma City 

CSC vs. Momingside UnIv. IbaskelbalD . , . Ednumd 

NESC vs. SESC {baskelMD , . , Tabliquah 

BlaiEers vs. Kin^ City flee hockey) , , . Oktafrana City 

Phillips vs. CSC fbasketbilh ... Inld 

CSC vs. SL Mary's of the Pfai/is (basketball) . . . Fdmond 

'"Our Town/' Mummers . - Oklahoma City 

Blazers vs. Tulsa flee hockey) . , . Dkkhoina city 

Oilers V5. Houston to tiockay) , , . Tulsa 

Oilers vs. Amarillo to N^key) . . . Tula 

Blazers vs. Fort Worth (Ici hockey Oklahoma City 

Alf^yolfege toketball Tourney, OC(] , . . Okfahome City 

Oilers w, Memphis flee hockey) . . . Tulsa 

Blaiers vs, Balias to hock^j . . . Oklahoma Ctly 





Oklahoman, in the middle of 
the night, called his Gongressman in 
Washington. 

"Something has jiiat happened in 
this town and I think it will have a 
great influence on you as oor Con- 
gressman/’ the caller said. 

"WhaCs that?’’ 

"The Postmaster just died. 1 want 
to take his place/* 

"Well, it’s okay with me if it’s all 
right with the undertaker/’ the Con- 
gressman said and bung up. 


Sign above a Mission door in one 
of our larger cities; '*// ypa*re tired 
of sin/* it reads, "come in/* 

Below it^ scrawled in pencil, "if not, 
call Lucy at - - 


An oV boy from the Cookson Hills 
made a trip- When he returned, he 
was asked where he had been. 

"Warm Mattress, Arkansas," he 
said. 

"Where in the heck is that?" he 
was questioned 

“Just above Hot Springs." 


Industrial researchers here have 
been experimenting — trying to cross 
a chimpanzee with a mink, for a new 
type of fur coat. It wouldn’t work. The 
sleeves were too long. 


M 

A lady told a cub reporter, "My 
it must be nice to write about ani- 
mals all the time.” 


THiRTY.EIOHT 


OKLAHOMA TODAY 


An Oklahoman and his wife were 
planning an Eurppean vacation, until 
he called it off tilling his wife, '*rve 
just seen your passpori photo, and 
you^re kio sick 16 travel/^ 


Then there was the Protestant 
preacher who went to Hot Springs^ 
Being unknown there, he felt it would 
be safe to visit the horse races* 

As he walked around the paddock, 
he saw a Catholic priest making signs 
in front of the horse in stall number 
four, apparently blessing the aniinaL 
The horse from stall number four 
won the next race easily. The Protes- 
tant preacher began watching the 
Catholic priest closely* Before each 
race the priest would make a few 
signs before a stall and the horse 
from tlie stall romped home a winner. 

The Protestant thought, "TVe $100 
of the church's money, I"ll double it 
and no one will ever loiow where the 
extra funds came froiiL- ' 

In the next race, after watching the 
priest, the eager preacher laid his bet 
The horse did very well in the early 
part of the race but dropped dead in 
the stretch. 

In panic the Protestant raced to 
the Catholic. '‘IVe been watching you 
all day." he told the priest. ^*Eve^ 
horse you’ve bles^d won. In the last 
race you blessed the horse in stall 
number eight. What happened?" 

The priest looked at him carefully. 
"It is obvious" said the priest, *‘that 
you don^t know the difference be- 
tween a blessing and the Last Rites." 


A Sooner Sunday school teacher 
told her class, '"All who want to go 
to heaven, raise your hands." 

One little boy didn’t respond. The 
kid next to him nudged liim and 
said sharply. '"Raise your hand. She 
doesn’t mean right now.” 


And now comes the man who went 
to his psychiatrist. He laid down on 
the couch, and stuffed pipe tobacco 
up his nose. 

The doctor said, "How can I help 
you?" 

‘Tiist of all," the man said, "give 
me a light." 

OKLAHOMA TODAY 


A woman called the Tulsa World 
ai the start of Daylight Saving Time, 
"My plants are getting too much sun- 
shine. It’s ted for the poor things," 
she complained. 

A frustrated Oklahoma citizen said 
his wife wasn't the worst driver in the 
world even though the police depart- 
ment had given her a "season ticket" 

A ¥olkswagen driver here insists 
that where he takes his car for re- 
pairs is called the '*Old Volks Home " 


A father was asked, "Who was 
that lady I saw you with last night?" 

The father replied gloomily, "That 
was no lady. That’s our new son-in- 
law, and my wife and 1 are just sick 
about it ” 


A cattleman from the shprtgrass 
country was talking to a Texan who 
claimed he had made a fortune rais- 
ing sheep. 

"I dye the water they drink," 
boasted the Texan. "Tteir wool comes 
out a bright blue. The buyers want 
all I can raise." 

The Oklahoma rancher snorted, 
"Blue sheepi You’re the biggest lamb 
dyer in Texas!" 


On returning from England a 

Sooner newsinan coinmented, "They 
call Parliament the ‘^Seat of Govern- 
ment” and right now they’re treating 
it as if it were a London derrier." 


A youth from New York, now at- 
tending the University of Oklahoma, 
recently complained, "Education is 
a wonderful thingj but down here they 
put too much emphasis on it!" 
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AND PROMOTION 


IT IS THE PURPOSE OF OKLAHOMA TOOAV- FUBLISHEO OUARTERty 
BY THE INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT AND PARK DEPARTMENT. TO 
DEVOTE ITSELF TO THE ENTIRE STATE OF OKLAHOMA AND fTB 
EVERY POSITIVE ASPECT; ITS SCENERY. CULTURAL. RECREATIONAL. 

AND VfaiTOn attracting events (ta industry, natural and 

MAN MADE WONDERS. ITS ACH I E VEMENTS i ITS HCRITAOEj ITS PRES' 
ENTj AND ITS FUTURE. 

GEORGE NIGH. LT. GOV. ROBERT H. BREEDEN 

DfJSCTOR 
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